In the July-August 1955 issue of Pacific Discovery, Salanave described how 
he first came to the conclusion Junipero Serra (formerly Santa Lucia) Peak 
might offer unusual opportunities as an observatory site, and how he and John 
Thomas Howell, curator of botany, explored the area last May. (Howell, how- 
ever, was interested in plants, not planets. ) 


From his brief survey of seeing conditions, Salanave concluded the peak’s 
astronomical potentialities merited further study. He wrote to the advisory 
panel (to the National Science Foundation) for the National Astronomical 
Observatory, expressing this opinion. They became interested. In January, 
Dr. Helmut A. Abt of the advisory panel’s development and field operations 
office came out for a personal look at the mountain. He was accompanied up 
the peak by Salanave and Hugh B, Leech, associate curator of entomology at 
the Academy. 


Asa result, Junipero Serra Peak is being considered, along with many sites 
in New Mexico and Arizona, as a possible location for the National Observatory. 


LrecH Hap Goop Huntinc, Too 


As Inpicatep in the foregoing item, Hugh B. Leech of the Department of 
Entomology, accompanied the star gazers on their expedition to Junipero Serra 
Peak. Leech spent his evening hours on hands and knees in the mud beside 
little trickles of water looking, with the aid of a flashlight, for water beetles. 
Over a hundred were taken, nearly all less than 3 mm. in length. The prizes 
were a big-clawed male of a new species of Paracymus and the second, third, 
and fourth known larve of the dytiscid genus Hydrotrupes. These last, Leech 
said, were found in the alge where a film of water flowed down a vertical face 
of sandstone. 


Adults of the whirligig beetle Gyrinus plicifer LeConte were seen after dark, 
swimming over the surface of a small pond, a surprising record for the time 
of the year. Mature larve of a species of Agabus (Dytiscide) were numerous 
in a pool in a small stream. This, says Leech, is a peculiar record for January, 
as fully grown larva have been reported for only late summer and early fall 
in this region. 


New MeEmBErRS 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERs were elected by the Council at its meeting of February 


14, 1956: 


Miss Doris Hammond 
Mr. John Kafafian 
Mrs. Roberta J. Long 
Dr. Henry C. Petray 
Mr. David Plant 

Miss Beverly Poole 


REGULAR MEMBERSHIP Famuty MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Clinton F, Barber 
Mr. Anthony A, Braccia 
Mr. Stanley Herzstein 
Mr. P. B. Patton 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERSHIP 
Miss Emmaline Schmitt Mr. Roy A. Haight 
Mr. Louis Shawl STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 
Mr. Lynn F. West David Tivol 
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Miss Jacqueline Bishop 
Miss Jessic Lee Brewer 
Mr. Albert L. Bryant 
Miss Frances L. Cramer 
Miss Phyllis C. Dennis 
Miss Amy GS Fuidge 
Mrs. Helen J. Gregory 
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March Announcement 


Tue recutar Marcu megrtine of the California Academy of Sciences will be 
held at 8:15 p. at., Tuesday, March 13, in the May Treat Morrison Auditorium. 
Dick Bird, Audubon screen tour lecturer, will present a color film: 


“NEWFOUNDLAND” 


In making this film, Dick Bird of Regina, Saskatchewan, says he refound a 
“new found land”’—Canada’s newest province. He calls the province a sanc- 
tuary and wilderness treasure house. 

Still comparatively free from the ravages of industrialization and the inroads 
of tourists, Newfoundland has retained much of its Old World charm and primi- 
tive simplicity. A country with meadows of wildflowers, peaceful farm lands, 
wild fruits in abundance, forests of spruce, balsam fir and birch, scarcely broken 
by roadways. 

Along its rugged coast picturesque ports are found, where people’s lives are 
closely knit to the sea. Bird islands abound with gulls, puffins, gannets, murres, 
guillemots, terns, kittiwakes, auks, petrels. Fishermen ply their craft, take cod, 
jig for squid, or round up a herd of pothead whales. In the highlands are the 
caribou, on the lowlands beaver and muskrat. And the swift-running streams 
provide some of the world’s best salmon and trout fishing. 

Altogether, it’s a most refreshing visit to a rugged but smiling land of quaint 
charm and rich abundance. 

Dick Bird has been at the business of motion picture production since 1908. 
As a news photographer, early in his career, he covered the Mexican Revolution, 
First World War, and the Spanish Revolution. For several years he conducted 
a Canadian radio program called “Camera Trails,’ devoted to conservation of 
wildlife and other natural resources. Also, he has written on nature and photog- 
raphy for U.S. and British magazines. 

In recent years, in addition to his extensive lecture tours, Bird has done 
film assignments for Walt Disney’s outdoor adventures series and has made 
motion pictures for the Canadian government on wildlife in the national parks. 


For Your CALENDAR 


Tue AcapeMy’s Aprit MEETING will be at 8:15 p.m., Wednesday, April 18. 
Harold M. Hill, Audubon screen tour lecturer, will present a color film, “Wings 
and Talons.” 


REVIEWING THE “REVIEWS” 


Recent AcapemMy Books have been favorably received by the critics and the 
public. 

The centennial volume, A Century of Progress in the Natural Sciences, 
1853-1953, and “Science In Action” TV Library continue to attract widespread 
attention. Readers of Sunset magazine this month are finding The Wild Flow- 
ers of California commended as a “welcome reference book.” At this writing, 
Alice Eastwood's Wonderland, which was on the San Francisco best-seller list 
during the Christmas season, remains in the news—a testimony not only to the 
book and its author, Carol Green Wilson, but to the affection in which Alice 
Eastwood was held by all of California. 

Another Academy book is still winning new friends also. Dr. Edward S. 
Ross’ Insects Close Up is described in the December 1955 issue of The Quarterly 
Review of Biology as having “a text written for the layman but so excellent in 
style and so full of startling facts about insects that any ordinary biologist, and 
even the professional entomologist, will find it worth reading.” The reviewer 
goes on to say, “But above all, this is a book of pictures. The close-up views of 
insects, taken with a sharpness and an understanding of their typical attitudes 
and habits altogether too rare on the part of most nature photographers, make 
this addition to the naturalist’s library a real prize.” 

P.S. Our Spinning Earth by George W. Bunton, tenth in the series of Alex- 
ander F. Morrison Planetarium booklets, has just been published. The first 
booklet of the series, Mars: Planet of Mystery, has undergone its second printing. 


Cosmic Rapio Waves 


Tue Astronomy Section will meet at 8 p.M., Wednesday, March 28, in the 
Students’ Lecture Room. The guest speaker will be Dr. Ronald Bracewell, 
visiting professor at the Electronics Research Laboratory, Stanford University. 
Dr. Bracewell, a radio astronomer, will discuss the sources of radio waves 
received from outside our solar system, and even from beyond the confines of 
our galaxy. His lecture will be illustrated with slides. 

Dr. Bracewell, who was graduated in physics from the University of Sydney, 
Australia, took his doctorate at Cambridge University. Returning to Australia, 
he joined the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
as a radio astronomer. He is the co-author of a very comprehensive textbook 
devoted to his field. 

Leon Salanave, who will be in charge of the meeting, announces a session 
with the telescope after the lecture, weather permitting. 


JUNIPERO SERRA Peak Is CANDIDATE 


Junipero Serra Peak in Monterey County, is now under study as a possible 
location for the National Astronomical Observatory, an installation to rival 
this country’s largest observatories, Credit for calling the 5,862-foot peak to the 
attention of the persons who will ultimately decide where the observatory is to 
be located goes to Leon Salanave, associate curator of astronomy at the Academy. 

(Plans for the new American observatory were described in the January 


1956 issue of Sky and Telescope.) 
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